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cen tribe’ called epee; aeusing what " 
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“yet ‘ingenious peeple, it is 
said, that the modern worldiis indebted for thelj 
introduetion and manufacture of this great staple. 
How early it was known to then, is. not accu- 
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cane’ aya | ‘ransplanted 
$ and. after 









tion of Europ 
ascertained that = natives 8 Mexico exited 


, sugar from the stalks of. the Indian ‘corn, and.* 
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‘he re Bouse of sugars still anfiudlly, i in- 





creasing. . Nor is this to be regietted. It is a 
highly lyeall uw) and nutritious ‘esculeht; In all 
sugar making countries, it is.said, thatthe oper- 


ativesgrow fat towards the Harvest of the cane, 
By availing themselves’ of their opportunities of 
feeding on. ite, ~A>certain.Eastern. monarch (the 
king of Cochin China) feeds “his* life guards 
principally upon sugar, that they may grow more 
athletic and portly thanhis other troops. Hors- 
es and other.animals haye been fatt¢d ‘upon. su- | 
gai Ati is particularly healthful “for aged ‘per-. 
pe digestive organs have become torpid 
is: gentle aperient, whilé it nourishes 







| yi good qualities as.an comnighe of diet. 
iken any. other things in themselves good, 
it has beerf ‘indirectly dig invtgeexital in «bringing 





apon Ss country one of the bitterestourses that 
ever yisited a nation.” In the early mamifacture. 
of West India siepatl he*molasses_ was: thrown 


away as a valueless article. 
Yankees having, at length, observed. 
prevailed tpon the manufacturers, for can 





4 ee iquor i 


1 overcome the difficulties of, the manufac 







The. ‘sharpsighted ee 
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eee 
Wtolasses have sets oA 
ton, inea single year. Ai a 
North American Review for / 


| year; asserts that ‘‘z dent § } 


mn the crime. and veoetchtidensis: and ‘ruin: 

¢ use of these has entailed upon so hasge 
-of our. population—a® curse, inde 
read and terribley that. as the 





rious as it is to the palate, the philanthropist, 
who is really such, might, very consistently, de- 
plore the-era of its introduction, if it did indeed. 
bring this yast and.incalculable. evil in its, train... 
‘Thé»manufacture of sugar has,” of late. years, 
Abistcie an object of increased and genéral inter=” 
-est to the Ameriean people, from the. introduc- 
tion.of.the Sugar Beet into our. systems of culti+ 
vation—thus affording the means of ‘producing 
this article to the Middle, Northem and Western 
States, as well as the extreme® South,to whieh. . 
it ig at present confined. € ‘practicability of. 
this enterprize can scar any be doubted. “Our 
soils are generally well; sisted tothe’ culture of 
the Beet—exhuberant crops having already been 
produced in various sectioris of the country.— 
The American manufacturer, to, enters upon - 
this enterprisenot as an original -and untried . 
+ experiment,: but just at the opportune Pe e1 
when European “skill and perseverance 





opened” the way ‘for. those important imp} : 
ments whieh have rendered its sueesscertain-and . 


| its —profts undoubted. 


To farmers, throughont the States, the. cul- 
ture of the Sugar Beet- holds» ont: peculiar j M= 
ducemehts.. The processes inextracting: th thes us 
gar aré not cémplicated, ‘and the’¢ concomita 

ag, 2 the businessate — : 
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article of sugar ™may be tothe s system,- ‘and Tuxu- 











ese fiscs ea n manors with- the. 
lasses; ae saves at Bib ge ons bof the 





whilst it would: -arrest the enormous “Tnportations , 


of foreign siigars; which are annually. increasing 
in a fatio ¢omimensurate With the increase of lux- 

ry and population among «us, would also. bring 
with it immehse benefits to individual farmers 
throughout the States who, even if they did not 
care. thémselyes {o manufacture sugar, might 
still choose to ‘avail themsélves of the collateral 
opportunity offered'to increase their profits. It 
would create a ready matket for the Beet, which 
is easily produced ‘and at a trifling expense. “Ini 


the “production and'sale of this staple; the far-} 


mers of some of ' the J agpern States are’ already 
eturns for their labor.. The 
average produce per acre jSabout 2Q..tons; which 
even at $5 per ton, (the present jnarket price), 
yields them a: profit: which few other crops can 
surpass, ar a 


Wigstthels: rejoice to see the Suge Beet cuiti- 






realizing handsomé 
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familiag, er the general trode 
ofthe somone our Rota epnstien 


‘date than the present, not having received the 


; "pier of this ‘body at an eatliet 





‘minutes of its meeting “until after t the issuance of 
our last numbers and as these’ ‘minutes - have al- 
ready been “published in “eatenso in sevetale 
pers in the State, weshall not-copy. them, éf 
bint give an abstract of the proceedings, | embragygt” 
sing all that would besinteresting to-our readérs: 
The Convention met ateLeVanon on Monday 
the 6th of May past; the “counties of, Davidson, 
Stimner, Maury, Smith), Wilson, Rutherford and 
Williamson being-duly, represented each by two 
or more delegates. Previously to the organiza- 
tion of the conyéhtion an.address was delivered 
by Mr. Fy Ht. Gornon, of ‘Clinton College, which 
's8 spoken ot ad" ‘highly interesting, and: copy 
having béen requested for ‘publication, we hope 
to have the pleaguife of laying’ te before. our rea-" 
iders'in-a short ting ’ 
“The convention,» -after. ate ’ ° fa its 
government while invsession,..proceeded to ap- 
point cortimittées, who.were severally apna 
to report’on’ the following. topics : 
1. ‘The propriety of Cirdink a State Jest: 
tural Society.” ; 
2. The formation ofa State Board of ‘Agricul- 


tyre, a 











5} 8. The:best method of obtaining sgidlative 
i aid to, the cause of Agriculture. 


hes The propriety of establishing an agricul 
Paper forthe State. = 


; acts reports were aécordingly ree on 


| “1hé following day: - 


'| At the-evening: ‘session of the convention, a ¢ 


stitution of the State ‘Agricultural Society wie 
presented, and-ananimously adopted. The con- 


if vention’ having adjourned - after ‘this sitting #ine 





tes Om sspe ‘proceeded to organ- 









paw 


Presdenyy Fe 
“Secretary, Gen RY. 
Secreiazy, end Maj: *B Rec ie 

The Society, proceeded 19 « sonstitute the for 
lowing genilemen a Board of iculture_ for the 
State: Dr.»G, ‘Troost and Dr. J 
Dayidson, Hon. L, Dillahuntyof Maury, F. 
Gordon, Esqy ‘of: Smith, and Hon. Elijah Boddle 
of Sumner. - 

A resoliation was.then adapt, that’ a eom- 
mittee.of.three be appointed to'prepare a memo* 









rial to the next Legislature presenting the clainis 


of Agriculture upon the patronage our State au= 
orities, and that the memorral -be- submitted to 
the Society at“its next meeting. “Gen. Ri L. 
Caruthers, Col. J. W. Clay-and’ Maj. E. Bush 


were appointed the committee. 
The Society adjourned tomeet at Nashville on 
the third’Monday of-October next. 


We regard these movements as ‘highly, auspi- 
cious to’the interests of agriculture in our State, 
The convention has done all, we'suppose, that 
‘it could. do, in the premises, unaidedby the funds 
or “the coufitenance: of our State authorities, — 
Legislative aid will be necessary: to “perfect what 
is here projected, and indeed, to originate andl ac- 
complish mach in. addition: to athe: objects .con- 
templated in the. proceedings of the convention, 
before our agriculture’ receives that Share of gov- 
ernmental notice and protection to which it is so 
justly entitled. “But even.if this, aid.as denied, 
we may hope for much. good-from, #he nieasures 
adopted by the convention, if judiciously carried 
out; andecannot:enough-commend the disinter~ | 
ested patriotism of the actérs in this enterprize, | 
whose assemblage at Lebanon will, we earnestly 
hope, constitute an era long to be. remembered in 
the agricultural history of. Tennessee. 


—— 





Loin distemper in Hogs—Again.—A. cortespon- 
dent ofthe Rarmers’ Register,,in commenting upon 
the prescriptiondor this disease. communicated for- out 
last volume by *Parvus Agricala,” supposes: that the 


arsni¢ 7 ¢ effect in curing the disease, but that the 
hot tar applied to the Joins, was the sreret of hisisue- 
. cess, on the principle of counter-irritation. oe “effect 
the same object, he makes an incision through the spin 


on each. side the sp just-c ove 
enough:to wee 


r the: Adneys, Marge 
ees, ‘Weéns of grains of 





PA dys pontinit ofthe Franklin Fa 
use of 20 or 80 grains of calomel.ta 
never failing cure; and arfothe 
same paper recommends 8 
spiriss of ee a ~oeheipipl 
no’ moré’of ourhogs will die of this diseas 
‘ have® sounany i gees remedies outof 


and choise: er 


Aer ae 
ibe 


- HOW.TO RELIEVE GHOKED: CATTLE 


Tt willbe reeollectéd by the constant readers ofthe . 

Telegraph, ‘that some monthssince, John Conant, of 
this village, published an article in the Telegraph, ad- 
dressed to fatmers, making known @ method for reliev- 
ing cattle choked swith. potatoes or other substances: — 
The object ofthis paragraphvis to call attention: to. the: 
sobjectagain, and-to add: my own testimony in fayor of 
the remedy A few mornings-since, one of my. cows 
was choked with a potatoe. Living but a. short dis- 
tance from my friend Conant, the author of the. article 
alluded to, Usent for his assistance, as I had never “wit- 
nessed the operation. He came-with a quantity of 
gunpowder, took about as much as would be necessary 
to charge a commonifowling-piece two or ‘ three times 
inglose iti paper, somewhat afier. the manner! “of pre- 
paringa cattvidge, and while [held the cow's heathup,’~ 
he, with*his hand, thrust the ; Ne sont, vher, 
throat, as far'as convenient. head-up a mo- 
ment, until she had broken a sHowed the eHarge, 
which’soon produced heaving, rst trial:did not 
succeed. After waiting a fé : We, Tepeated: 
the process, which succee mirabl ys andthe poor, 
distressed. ahimal was rélieved'at once. 
potatoe, cheived'and swallowed it: “Let whoever hag 
Gccasion; try the experiment.— Vermont ‘Tei. 
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VALUABLE RECEIPT. | 

The: worst cases of cholera morbus, ds ysentery, bloa- 
dy flax, &e, that ever I-saw, I have: repeatedly. ¢ ‘ed 
in a few minutes, or hours, by a strong tea made 


+ i 


| bark of the sweet gam—taken eréen from the tree” ‘ig 
best—steep'a handful'in a pint of: water until thet : 


quor is like good coffeee —drink it clear or stveetened’ 
with loaf sugary, or adda glass of good, rand if the 
altatk is very severe. 
If not infallible, itis remarkable in® ‘its, “effects, and 
vell worth being known and tried in every tamily? 
Your friend, ae Soton Rowinson. © 
We can add our own testimonyto the: value : 
sweet giim’ tea—having “experienced amazing’ 




































She raisedthe. .. 





speedy.relief from its use in a violent case of dysentery 
whi to yield to the usual. yemedies. War * 
have alsorseen; in the last five years, .its- wonder mes 
benefits in many other cases. eke: have “used. ae 
cor made from’ the bard ore ni ars 
5 ve ‘digcoyerdd no ‘mat “ait — 


N SPRIN SAT. 
Apri 1838; I recei da small parcel 











ake.» Tt come: Up. soon, 
i $0 very | 


yp Wasa 


a piece ofland;early. and deep on thie 22ad of Pebdtaary 


yards long 8 feet distance and drilled and-covered as 
last year; and.from four fifths of a quart { have thrash- 
ed and cleaned -57-quarts of wheat that weighed 5ibs. 
I thrashed it on ‘the P27th of Jane’the increase of mea- 
i fitile more than 70 ‘for one. 
Yours Avith respect, 
J AMES GUNN. 





FOR THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


| BEAT THIS WHO CAN. r 

On the 12th day of June T picked four 

i beets. meas ches in circunifer- 

ence. P also ha yy garden about. 

fifty” cabbage | pla easuring three feet 
a0TOSS the Bee 








. J oD. COWAN. 
Theabova products do eredit-alike to the soil 
and the individual. whe. good management they, 
illustrate. 
Ep. Tex: Farmer. 
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Q GARDEN FRUIT, 


ry: are 

ttached fo its premises, is pr ve 
currant, and. perhioe : “grow } 
gins—the very place, by the way, where they 
should not be set. ‘Outy—butdid they never think that. 
there are other as which, with about as'litile trou- | 
i ‘good oteven better 1g a 









ty’ bait: Phiey re: | 
shan common. current, bush- 

-yiel ‘alarge and beautiful, f ruit 16 -be 
ee ees ane as a. seat po 
table. We venture a commend. sanguide 
ne set il berry oF Bla tle Raspberry, wii 

m. ‘De-Ip 












Saag laces*jn this stat 


Tagain made a list of thtee furroivs 14 tows about 454 
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{ me}yor any other cause, tea made of lowe blackberry 








2 " from the. Patent Office, 1}. 











Last}: 
winter, T witha ‘Gity’ stack and tio tees, broke , 
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@efrom. three to six 
peeks graceful 
ie in contact with 
in the soil takes new. Toot, #. 









elegant ppearapce, in the garden and 
andthe e abundance of fruit which th 

A Fam twenty or thitty so 

‘we dare say We'gathered bush - 

er, lastr-year, aMixed with a 

they presentupon the fable a 
ph to the most-exalted guest. 

Maine Cultivator, 


Od « “tes ‘ - 
oa, Py — ae 


Satay iets Bits = My. Vinee informs “us. that 
he Fane greén, peas“ for: winter nse, simply by 
Stelling themand’puttingthem-inta bottles,and:corking 
them very. tightly: T hey should be ysed as’ sogn as 
the bottle is open. In’this.wayayou may have’ green 
peas all Winter, ifyou Bice: = 








produce: a 
ee hawein ot parden 
els:in-the pluyal. 3 

iftlecream and’su: 
dish et ge ese 











Psbr Man ‘Refaperatir ! Every poor man whe 


1 hasa large family, should. tWank a correspondent of 


the N. York Commercial, for a bint of'a cheap meth- 
od of preserving provisions sweet in hot’ weather. 

“Fake a barrel, and bore-with a cimblet about twén- 
ty holes in the bottom. ..Fillinto,the bottom’ 3, or. 4 
inches of rice-cliaff fine! pulverized tan,.or fine pow- 
dered charcoal; which thane is the Bests” Place a 
half bartelk ‘botedia the’samie: unanner anto tlie other, 
dod fill inbetween, them v with either. of the. materials 
mentioned, ell pounded. down. The covers being 
‘both pat ony the refrigerator Is: ‘eompletey” Pand ~ will’ 
be effectual at aetrifliag cost. ~ Bye putting’ into: the 
halfbarrela-lump.of ice; wrapped.in a, woolen: cloth, « 
meats, butter, milk, &e..can be kept in fine. order. for 
a long time: 

We want abasket.cr tworofcharcoal dusts s00n ag” 
possible.—[ Boston. Times <~ & es 





REMEDIES.» 


When people havea sore mouth, fromtaking ‘ealo- 


leaves is extremely beneficial, 


Tea made of slippery elntis good far the piles, and, 
t humors in the blood; to be drank plentifully. — 
inter evergreen® is considered good for all hamors, 
partigularly- scorfula. Some call. it rheumati8m-weed 
sbecause a tea made from itis supposed to check that 
ueeg disorder. eee * 


“Ad ointment of lard patphor ‘and: cream-of tartar, 
simmered together; is good forthe piles. - 3 


Barat ‘alunisheldi in we Bgl is oe forthe canl- 


: ser. ‘ : Ca 


& 


sib ike the’ ‘poisoneus. ‘eill 7 urb, both 
TR: hé.2lo siness of t ths le aves: great care 
* hould be Bey digyinguish them? 


Pie ira ent 


} ager 











oot for fruitthenext year— % 











to gcuiniddinble extent fron i degjliesionis oF 
~ moles, ground rats, Pground'sq H came partridges, 
gray squirrels, ‘crows'and ‘red bif uring the 
late planting ‘season, T have détermined® +0: avail 
myself of the advice of yourself and “ef such. of 
your correspondents as anay be kind enough. to 
reply to ‘the following ‘i anquities,so.. that. perad..: 
venture, Lamay be prepared against this ‘host of: 
merciless marauders’ by the nextséabong 
Ist} I have lately seen itstated that the soak- 
ing of séed corn’in a Sohition Ofhitre, is an “efs 
fectual prev entive,. Who has. tried this >. If any 
one of-you-=with what. success ?.)Is.there no 
danger“ofanjuring the'germ by this: procé&s,  ¢s- 
pecially for early planting, while the ect is cold 
or when very dry? 
* Es it practicable to ‘ithpregniate seed with 
arsenic, nux vomica or any other poisonous arti- 
clé so as to déstroy those ‘depredators? Would 
there’ be danger here.again. of injuring the -ger- 
minating principle ?- . Would notthe ‘earth yim a 
short time render such articles inert? . Buy. in- 
formation, ‘hottomed. on: gctugl experience, in tTe- 
gard to the subject of ‘those’ inquiries; would | 
have no doubt be Hankfully received” by many 
other’ Of the Harmer’s patrons as well as myself. 
I was recommended to try tar “a. year or. two 
since, and. although much inconvenience ‘was 
submitted. to in planting seed imbued. with ‘this 
disagreeable substance, I found it of: no. effect 
whatever. 


As my sheet is not full; I boa you w ill indulge 


me in propounding ‘ a few other inquiries : 

Can -Cloyer, Blue. Grass, Timothy, Herds 
Grass or Orchard Grass be: proenred in Hast Ten- 
nessee ?—if, so, where? At what price,« and “at 
what point nearest Georgia? What, mode. is 
best for killing ‘beach, and sweet gumytrees 
promptly ? . Has planetary. influence any effect 
on this opens 

ca JOHN BREWSTER. 
Sutalles Ga. » Jume 28th, 1839. ~ 


Pws.—I procured froma the ‘Messrs, Theron 


S 


of New York, a smiall supply of the-Chinay'Tree 
Corn, which I dri 


- The former, howevs 


| Blue grass seed wasity deposite: at 
the spring sand. we supposemmay * yet be had there, 


] se@as yet, and senses Y no, see¢ 
fipondent, to address some 


seed | in any of the more: -Southern towns. 











roasting ear, I am of opinion t 
able season, it will prove the. éa 


The ultimate product, &evshall 


communicat- 


ed, 1 have also a ‘Chterokee rafe-ripe, obtained « 





among. the. Indians—denotninated, by the Te-ole- 
thiahy which, have.had. rendered scarcity. . This 
‘Fam quite pleased With—it ‘contains frains ‘on 
the samé bar of alist every "hue, and*has@ pare. 
| Ple stalk. “It was with ihe Indiapis considered’... 
an indispensable, ane was. cultivated. by..every 


ferpily. 


A Solution of nitre, asa “soak for: asi corny ‘ 
has been.extolled, perhaps,« beyond. its-.deserts.. 
But itis, no doubt, effectuak.an preventing the.. 
depredations of many insects, and probably - algo 
of moles, crows, &c."" Tar, ‘which our “corres- 
pondentfoune so inefficaciétis in his practice,” ~ 
Aias bees thought to be'a‘still more»perfect™ press 
-ventive. . But, without having made any experi+. - . 
ment. to test jts efficacy, we should think that, to 
roll seed corn in a paste made of caustic lime, » 
‘would do more good and act as a more general 
antidote to depredators' of every" Gecoripeiont tien ; 
either-of the: other-substanees... . Wer 
there would be no danger of. 
seed corn; from the use of, 
abovementioned. eo aes ng 
It is “practicable to imp até” te wih” 
solution’ of 7itiz vothica so a8 10 destroy: OF enly 
mice and moles, bat‘also squirreis.» So we have - 
seen it stated. and do not-doubt the . faci The . 
mode of administering it to the squirrel, is to Scat- 
ter the impregnated seed along the fence rows, 
so-that the depredators.may. get their dose fefore 


~ 


~ Bow 





7 pulling upthe planted corn. 


Clover,’ Timothy and Herds’ grass scene: + 
gerierally.of easy procuranee-im Haste ‘Tennessee. 
pve are inélined- to\think. ... 
will be searce this season.on account of the | 
spring drought, which gave out clover fields “so.” 
serious’a back set. A considerable quanitity of 

Knoxville in 








There is but little orchard grass in. Bast Tenn 

rs : 
we are aware of, We wag, Ladvise our corres, 

omimission. house 1 

‘on theisubject,» if -he...cannot - procure, 
a 
we sehen “ado -not usually idie 
Ise afte they lien &... 


Kno: 
Dy 


DP phon trees, 





ing row in*my* garden op 
t, and ‘the pom 


he 28th of Ma 


As not The: 





Ua 
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t to: the Denier 
8 such of of rap readers as may have: 


n regard to any of the 


ed by our correspondent, will 
icate it-for his benefit and that 
N. Far. 


Ou! tie MULBERRY. 
“Campbeit’s Station; ist June, 1939- 


Editors Tenn... Farmer : 

» Gentlemen—T 2 am piniieas to bélieve that 
the native mulberry will be found, for the pur 
pose of feeding sill worms, equal to any: other; 
and-whenproperly cultivated as the multicaulis 
now is, will grow asmuch inthe season, and will 
have Teaves as large as wanted. +I have them 
now growing without any cultivation, but in the 
woods—the leaves 6 by 8 inches, and it is prob- 


~ able they have notattained their growth. I would | 


suggest that the ‘mulberry ofthe native tree be 

cultivated i and saved for seed the present season ; 
as from the seed of it I havenodoubtthatnewspecies 
| of it willbe ere It:iswell worthy of 2 trial ; 
si who have the ative 
ith a mattock, the 
ground up for two or three feet round the tree, 
and put some ashes around it, as it will cause the. 
leaves.I think to.grow much. larger and. the: tree 
to be more vigorous and healthy. The best man- 
ner of'saving mulberry seed is to put them mm a 
thin linen bag ‘and wash and pressthe j juice from. 
them.and dry them in the shade: .Now is. the, 







of the’‘native mulberry” when I think they “have 
attained ‘their full ‘size. - 


tion to the soil they grow on, and how they are: 
cultivated ; for like. every ‘thing else, if wanted to 
grow quick and-have largeleaves; they must be 
sd and well manured, “but ‘if foreed too 
BS will be destroyed'by frost. 
- sco SAMUEL MARTIN, 
sppeioithegt serids us-aleaf of the Na-} 
ively (morus rubra) measuring about} ge 
The fact is well known thatthe | R 
oung.treeare. larger than when: 
yno:telhng how nearly it 


ad 












‘for some minutes. 







ae 


rei cae to rival t 


morus peer ’ 
‘if subje ted to the sare care. ot & ivation. —_ 
be little doubt, a! 












There can Pariy rate, that’ plant: 
ed and cultivated in a i it wowld furnish a» 
bundant foliag seding worms, which might 
be om gather no doubt, produce. 
oa. s 







thered ai ad would 
4 AL we : : C ieeteeits in .the sesylts of 

‘experiitients which have besa made of i it. i 
this purpose, * soo 

The native silberty sol no, TaustD 

gate by “cuttings and layers’ as is the A Kas 
with the Multicaulis, a better method” gigs . 
than sowing eicsked —kp. Tene. | hong 


Ce 


- 





' Poldise Soap for washing.: ae ae seoveved by a” 
French chemist, many years ago; tha potatoes on) y 
three. parts boiled, make better soap for Wishing shan, a 
the troublesome, caustic, and expensive article usual- 
ly made use of by wasli women... They make the 
clothes cleaner and that Without injury. Let me five 
you the reault of the.experience of my. gpl w hicti 
isa large one. * 


The soiled clothes‘are Brit soaked i ina tub of water 
about an hour, They atethen transferred toa copper’ 
kettle of hot water; from’ which theyrare taken pieee: 
by piece, to be thareu; ghly rabbed with the. potatdes, 
the same’as with soap. The whole thus prepared, 
after having’ been well rubbed, rolled and wrung, ata: 
a second time plunged’ into the Copper, together. svitly 
a quantity: of potatoes in the above- state:Adier boil- 
ing for about half an honr, the linen. and'cloths are ta- 
ken out—turned, thoroughly rubbed all over, and 
wrung; and afterwards again thrown into the copper 

“The clothes are then well.-rinsed, 
in clean cold water, and hung... up-to.dry: the whole 
process occupies two hours anda half. 


The linen thus washed, is per leit? clean the kiteh- * 
ea garments free from all grease, an perfectly sweet; * 
though in the old ‘vay they usually retain a greasy 


{ smell,— Newark Sentinel, 
time to-save them, I will send you some leayes Fein 
List of payments since the issuance ‘ofthe June no: 
The younger: ‘the ’tree } 
the larger willbe the leaves; and also in propor- | 
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Be Walton 1; H. Bagle 1; A. Bogle 1; -S: PBer- 
nade & W. Corathers 1; GA: Arnold 1; P.Shate 1; 
Doct... Conner 1; D § Stewart |; ‘A. Simpaon, Esq. I, 
A: Malden, Jr. 1; Thos. Burrs, Jr. I, S: Bicknell 1,W. 
H:Cooke 1, S. Stonecypher 1; J. Hughes t; R: 
Waugh 1; J. "Poivell 1; Dr. J. W. ‘P. Millet L J. La. 
gan ly W.M. Carson 1; G.-W. Carson 1; J. @ “Car. 
son 1; Dr, A’ David; J.N. Green 1; B. M. Patteroon. 
3; .B. "Patterson 1, J H, Jermagin-l; §. H, Turner 1; 
Hy Glidewell t; A. J. Blackamore 1; J.D, Gailard 1; 
‘B. Bie t; Wiel. Martin 2; S. Beard 24. S. McLean 





4 ee 1. ore _ Neil & id. Dysost 1; Capt. J. Ram- 
A Beg FCol. 7. Carter 3; U. Johnson Esq 1; 
sWiman dBi Jermagin |; 'H. &: Crutoher i; 
ts lL. anon oma Cat 5; G. ‘Ww. Swain J; 5. Par- 
Hsons 6; W. 450, J°T.Straw 1 50 
i’ 














Eact Temiessee ‘Agrienl 
fps sng ‘premitits; certificates, €e. at theic Russel: 
ngs June 1st; 4839: Say. 
stallion’ a premium “(3 ebay wool 
viathan, daft Black Sophiaby by 
derptape rif of Gen. AOE- smith 


sari to Brestwbod: by Arab 

Creeps Kate, b¥ ‘Old’Sir ‘Areby, the 

property of James: Serugas. fe 

Forthe er ras one Colt, a “prémiom to W, 
C. Sétuggs' ec. by Medoe, dam by: Jackson. 


Kor the : beat 2:yenr old “ele. 2: preminm 'toR. 
uggs’ pee c. ay ‘Molo, dam: Rachel Cun- 

, by Sal adin. os “ 5 00 

For the be yearling.to AB. Howk’s . erby 

ey ee a ore’s Brimmer. | 

For-the. bestesucking colt, no premium was 
awarded, the committed deeming it doubtful 
to’ place-itcorrectly. where there were so many 
splendid Colistexhibited, and-recommend the 
compctitors to come forward again at the an- 
hual mecting. © 

For. the best 3 year,old Filly, to. Gen. Alex- 
ander ee tid tail by Ae. aad iathan,: 


For, oie ey “8 bie ‘Ally; “to Send H. Anders 














5.00 





5:00 


5:00 








son’s s..f. by ‘Imp. Luaborough, dam by 
Mateus Bellair: . i -~ § 00 
Forthe best yearling filly. to Gol. Win. Kirk- 
-patri¢k’s 6. f. by Aratus, dam by Selim, 500 
For th best Jack——none éxhihited: 
For the best Jennet, to Ab. Kyle's. 3 00 


Por the. best anole colt, to .Th6s., Jones’ by 
pica. s Black Knight, "3°00 
For | ‘best bull, to “Colwell, Reese and 
~ Braaper for their bull 3-4 durham, and: “1-4 
Patton 5-06 
For the best Milch cow, to Isaac Horeer, blood 
‘.not-known. > 
Eo the best calf under 6. onthe? to Ob, Boaz, 
va goe Sosleh -bull, and: out * a Darham 
MeeGi. ae 4 . 300 
A i raised. a°cammittee’ upon sich “other 


0 00 


stock 2s-were not: Offered: premiums or certificates, at | 


this meeting, and tike great pleasure in stating to 
the public, that Drv Alexander “Williams, ‘of Green- 
ville, presented-. 6 tvearling. mites, by his’ Imported™ 
Maltese Jack, Bashaw, which reflects great credit to’. 
the raiser.in- is choice..selection OF 5. Jack. Thee: 
6 mules looked comparatively in size to.be two years 
old, and in-form: superior to any thing-of tha*Kind 
éver,offered to the society. “Mr. Jas: W> Deaderick | | 
8'so offered oFintsiashont, and Mr. Obediah, Bi 
Sow, which presented a High state of improyemet 
theystock. Mr. Holbert Arnot offered @ 2 
a. up 4 which the committee awardedha 
He leo Mr B Bi Matehem, and ae 








ation stock fair and 
Dccsioryi awarded the 


g10 es NO ONE TASTES SO GOOD. ‘FRUITS ) A 


ts common dark-bla ue vei makes. a slim: 


; d samples of wool, upon ich the 
; | port as a valuavle acquisition to 1 
recommend in: flattering terms to the 
patronize the importer by the parchise 
By order of the ag ee 
JAMESSCR 





Exom the Nae York Cultivo ‘ 


WHO RAISES hs 

‘Fhis is'patticularly true as re ; 
ofsummer.: ‘Che blackemalberry,-it sen 
Encyclopedia * Americana, is ‘in perfection onlya 
moments, aud that ata tine when if can be. deta 
feo the tree by a slight shaking: of the branch 
“All the fruits,” says.Dr° Algor, “bot” more 


law.” The perfection of the. Strawberry and. Tas: 
berry lasts but an hour or-two; and even the Pay. 
bean aad’ Indian corn, loge. much of their’ estiness 
and flavor by being placked the’day befure’ “they ‘are- 
used. Those who raise fruits, therefore, may. pluck... 
and eat them when they areat perfect maturity, when 
they are most gratefu'ly to the palate, and” most: con- 

ducive to health. . Those who bay them, onthe con: 
trary, must buy those that are prematurely gathered, 

| or which have passed their -best state, and are in.the 
incipient protess of decay.” “In general both of these 
objections lie against summer fiuits which are sold in 
| the market—they are gathered before they are ripe,.. 
Laad they ate in the progress ‘of decay. 
tant igit, therefore, that the lovers ‘of good’ frnit should. 
tale caré to.have it in perfection, by. selecting and. 
cultivating the choice varieties; when it can be done at. 
a triffing expense. he 
“The j juices of all. green fruits,” says: Dr." “AL olf, 

“are very different from those of ripe ones, Their ™. 







by the action of the sun in ripéhing ; nor dovs the ad- 
dition of sacchar he substancesin’ preparing them; at 
all.change their real“ nature. "hey are still” there; 


voxali¢. acid; cook * green fruits*’as you will. “No 
culinaty process, Frepeatit, can be substituted for,” x af 
prodacethe effect of ‘solar action.” “Phe Creator, ‘in . 
many instances, by means of" the’ sun, _ Perforins ‘the a 
most perfect gulina ty processes; and ‘nature is “often: ky 
‘the beat kitchen and cook” * © ~ ; 
Theuse of tipe fruits ts adriivable® Adepted to any sah 
the feverish irtitations” of the stothachrand: ‘bowels 
-the’seasons © when they ‘severally ‘con anniltyy ; 
Pbut unripe fruits, or those in the ineiptent stages" of de 
‘cay, are calenlated'to intreasé these’ excitem a3 a: 
to generate disease: =Fruits should* always 
ripe in their own-natnrabway,:and are 
are in grea hs eam ETE, LRP a 
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Bindgey presented lot's Sax ant 








Sigal take some 9 y. these 


larly. theberries, are more or less subject to the | game 2 


How impor- 


acids are less wholesome than after they are changed. eee 


they aré°only concealed> “The ‘oxalic acid is. * still ss 


fm mrt 


ich is excellent for tk e cauker. - Leaxes and blos: . “igs re 
| soms. are “both g ‘Those. We hi ° fam ; 
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RMERS No. 1. 
I tase for several years, been fully 
ither lawyers, nor physicians, nor 
professors of colleges, nor class of com 
many inducements, or 80 many facil- 
intelligent, scientife men, as 
nen have an occasion for s: 

ap) plication of science, in 


clerg rt 
munity, 


Den 


poise peste oes eatens 
their, profession. © » Botany. alogy, enevlogy, 
ehemi ahs shilemehy, ento hology amd the 
natural: y of generally; are broaght into 
urectly, by. evelye farmer, almost 
s business. 
be hat the farmet-has to do with 
ny, the question, may be ansivered by asking an- 
tie: ith he fart r has nothing to do with hotany, 
a Se of.vegetabies, who bas? Does not the 
whole success-of his business depend upon a know!- 
edgeo “of thé various plants he cultivates, together with 
many in the way of cultivation? Some may ask, how 
can -geology-be : farmer? The first object of 
geology is to giv. sledge of the component parts 
and the structure earth, ond of course of the na- 
ture of soils. Thé question might be answered by a 
voliime of facts; I will give but one, . In New lersey 
there are extensive vade “of land now worth from filty 
to a handred dollars anacre, which, a few years ago, 
were not worth: fencing; the application of mar] has 
effected the change. _ Except for a knowledge of that, 
the land would have continued as worthless as at first. 
hat use has the farmer for chemistry? A great 
part of his business is a seties of chemical experiments. 
Not.@ furrow turned, no, taanure applied, nota fence 
made, nor Toot.cr a. _preserved or prepared for 


food, yithout an application of chemical sciénce. But 
esa ah anal ith ‘natural. philosophy? 


Reet plough, harrow, rake, hoe, scythe, axe,.cart, 
wagon, yoke or harness, ‘not constructed according to 
th pri es of nataral philosophy, impose unneces- 
carp bor upon’r man or beast, 
And? can entomolog y, ora knowledge.of insects, be 
tofarming? In,the year 1537, a single species 
of insect, thew eat; fly, cost‘one state, Pennsy!vania, 
several millions, oft a The-canker. worm, the 
grass hopper, the cut worm and numerous other insects 
\omltnncs. themselves, coobpianvsih yet pow- 
erful enemies to. brlarme who of course, has wh s10n 
to tinderstand their Wee ness, while he has an 
proof ‘of harpowe! knees horse, the ax, tee 
swine.and other di restic: animals the path og ee 
casion to hac satbeth ip health and disease, 
Some. Its 0 fthe ithematics the farmer has daily 
‘ccasitheiiuat in his business. Practical geometry, 
in one form or another, comes inialmust constant use in 
farming. 9 Ae A.portion of grihoetic, is -of 
cour indi sable... 
Bat son may y say. perhaps, that however importan 
and necessary an extensive knowledge of science may. 









































sy to ltt er, be has not the facilities for acquiring | 
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per. srtainly "here 
en have nog 











‘uot 60 many technicalities of sete 

so mahy Latin and Greek feria to on baie {6 things..or 
the laws which govern them, as fhose- denoted exclu, 
sively to scientific pursuits, “Bat do they hot know as 
much of things cherie ? Cithnot alniost. aty® far- 


mer. give the botnet avuch use : Yofor- . 


























ete Offa welled may know, ike Sing we 

‘oak, the Romans called “quercus, and that the 
Greelstealled it drus,andstill be-tihable to distingtish 
oak from-chestnut. “Pheplain anpretending” farmer, 
thaughgnertant of th terms applied by the Greeks and 
‘Romans, to these aseful producisof the forest, cotld . 
readily inform the schol sr,abether-a tree’or a stick of 
umber was oak or chestnut, and whether it was white, 
red; grey, black, Spanish or some other oak. Also 
avhat were its-properties and: uses,” Of course the dif 
ference between. the scholar und farmer is thar the for- 
mer hasthree terms bnt not: an idéa} whilé-the latter 
has butone term aod a’great number: ‘of. ideasconnect-* 
ed with it. The question then comes who is the man™ 
of useful knowledgeandsound learning, :he ignorant® - 
farmer orthe learned scholar ?=-Flawever it. may" bé 
ivith othéreyno farmer will hesitate for abanSwer: It 
may be added, that this-is\not smerelyen “supposabler 
case, but on@&vbith actually exists in’ thousands of in+ 
stances in our country, 

The first steps-requisité for rendeting ucaneiamibe 
most truly and tne'most generally enlightened, as they 
aré much the largest class ofthe communit 
them understand and appreciate the know Tee thy * 
already posses; the second is for them to improve that’ 
knowledge and the natural advantages they enjoy. for ’ 
acquiring more. And what*are ‘these cadvantages ? 
First, a form is a far better place-tor acquiring »teally 
useful knowledge, and. for acquiring it more thorough- 
ly than any hall of science, which is or-can be con- 
structed and furnished by thehands of men.< It is’a 
“Capinet oF NATURE,” more richly furnished with 
specimens, anda laboratory where chemical and philo- 
sophical experiments arte going on upora larger scale, ~ 
thah can be found in any High Sehool, Academy or’ © 
College. 

Second, the business ofthe fariver, if he guides itby"" 
the hand of: science, wnd’ by careful “observation, “fur- 


-nishes means. of instruction which can be-found> ine n6. 


other profession.. “The Jaws of animal and»vegetable. 
physiology, of chemical science, of mechanical philoso» »~ 
ply, hydrostatics and of natural scierice generally, can: 


be intimately and daily developed by experiments. 


which furnishes his bread-and his success in_ business, 


not only without cost, but. with great satisfaction and 


pecuniary profit.. Rae a8 
er (To be continued) 


-If you happen.to cut yourself slightly. “while cook- 
on some fing -salt mlasses, 1s_likewise~ 


ood, 


F Ifa ae very v fast, and there i is no ‘pbysi- 


oer it-with the serapingsel solesleather, * 











ible? snot thedaily usé of any science | ¢j 
@ ora ees all Bg ‘modes of obtaining Shc int. ‘This stops. b god very. soon,” 
oh borough ‘oowledgé of it? It may be eamphor,.b tm or some-. 
e | even now, Whither farmers do hot possess | adiness,<a8 he sudden stdp- 
’ sa Cir ally usefal knowledge, than any a of blood almost a ways makes a pi fbafaint. 
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ieerniitenaeh pare annually imported ir in- 
toEnainad from. Holtand, «« -some from, the same 
countty--has.oevasionally foutid its way into this. . It 
is jastly celebrated for i its superiors ity, and its pow- 
er of-resistiag decompositicn, or, its notebeing liable to 
become taneid, « ein the Holland -dairies,-e “ey thing 
is conducted »ivith-a -system. and neatness, from the 
feeding of the cows to.,the. completion of. tbe -butter, 
worthysof all-imitatlon ond praise... That there is any 
thing inthe-climate.or: pastures of. Holland that ren- 
ders theindairy produdis superior. to those of the rest 
ot Europeyor-to ours, isnot to;be, supposed; the dit- 
ferencesis¢leariy inthe manipulation, . and.were our 
butter and-cheese in-general, made with as much skill 
and care as in Holland; we might successfully: com- 
pete.with the-Dutch.in the West Ladies.and other mar- 
kets, to. which-our butter will-now barely pay the cost 
of- transportation; ~..According: tothe report of Mr. 
Mitchell, snadeto. the: Highland Society of Scotland; 
the process: in- the Datch; dairies is substantially: as 
follows: The mills: when taken from the. col, is 
poured intolars ete pitchers and placedsinia vat 
of cold water, Which quickly reducesthe. tem) erature. 
Ivisthen placed < $n until the cream aera ales, 
when it istaken.off and. placed in vessels for churn- 
ing. An these itis first allowed: to become a little 
soured, and:then the churn: is: half filled. with creain 
In the best dairies, churning i is. performed daily; the 
system being so.arnanged, that-a supply is constani| y 
in readiness: In wiuter;-a little boiléd warm. water 
is added totheciream to. give the proper temperature 
previous to churning; and.in-very warm. ws ather, it 
is sometimes’submitted to the cold bath to reduce the 
heat. The-butter; whemtaken fromthe churn, is pat 
ina shallow: vessel: and carefully: “washed with pure 
cold water, and then: worked with a slight sprinkling 
of fine salt, whether intended’ for rolls or for-barrel- 
ling. The butter is considered best, when the cows 
have bea, at grass about three weeks; it 1s then 
delicious—is .made into fanciful forms of avimals, 
pyramids, &e., and. stuck. over with fragrant flowers, 
aud sells as. high as sixly_oF seventy cents per pound. 
When intended for-packing; the butter is worked up 
twice or three times aday, with soft, fine salt, for 
three days, ina shallaw tub; there “being about two 
poundsiof this salt used for fourteen ‘pounds of butter. 
After thisthorough preparatory working, the. butter 
is then hard packed in thin Jayers into’ casks made 
percectly sweet-and clean. The wood preferred is 
oak, smoothed carefully inside. . Three or four days 
before they areused, the-casks are’ filled: with sour 
whey, and’ this “stands until ‘they® areemptied and 
_, cleansed® forthe packing -of ‘the butter. Itis clear, 
from this‘ «that independent. of the*perfect 
neatness,” Observed: in-every part of the process, the 
éxcellenceof the” Datel butter, and the ease with 
which “itis “kept in its original « sweetness. 
packed, is: 0 yest in which itis freed 
front Theteaa passe ‘batterimilk, by the figst wi 
\ inn and the sabséquent'repeated workingsy = welt 
tothe -perfect. incorporation” of ‘the salt byath 
—— atgymany” of our Amt 





































| sumers. hatin Far 
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abit pi superior butter ; bit asa wh 
fered in our markets is a miserablé. 
of that rich flavor belonging to good 
ing to the great amount of buttermilk: lef 
unfit for ceeping, We believe @ 
respects, would add matetially to 
who should attemptit, as well a 
comfort of the great 










From the Maine Cultivator: 
: HortNe CoRN LATE: WILL -FREQUE: LY PRO-’ 
PECT IT FROM FROSt/—Mr. Lditor.—If ah’ indivi 
val. has, by a simple-experiment;” or long €2 vate. ss 
discovered any thing of practical utility; cealculated to~ . 








benefit his fellow nen, and the community, Thold that” 
it is his bounden*duty, as well as his privilegeto com~ 
municate such facts, that others may: participate, - swith: 


him in the blessing; and more. especially when.such - 
knowledge can:be*i: apanednean not’ os shee ie the 
least prejudicial to himself: tex. ar agh 

I have been a cultivator of the: soil: fect, ‘my: ‘youth. : 
and for thifty-years-have never failed i ngnieray avige ae 
corn, 

My method-has beca, chungiiohadtl shack areines* * 
dications.of frost and my-cornsindanger= not being» 
ripe, L muster.my bands and commence: stirriag, the 
earth about one inch deep, with our hoes, having. 
learned. that stirring the ground, and» loosening”its’ 
sutface, would more readily cause it to..absorbothe 
rays of the sun, and produce morerheat: than: it: emote 
if it had not been disturbed. 

I once had:a piece of.corn, about three acres near“ 
surrounded with woods, and .much’ exposed to the 
frost. Before it wag:ripe thereayas every appearance: 
of frost; and 1 commenced hozing#t. The sun’ shone- 
clearly upon that.and the following day,andthe night 
succeeding there was avery. severe frost: Early'the! 
next morning, I started ont to.examine: iseffects: upon ** 
my corn, the fields and fences were white; and as. 1 
went through my_neighbor’s corn f foundit stiff and 
consequently dead, I eatered.my-fieldvand., although © 
frost carried every. thing immediately around. it,-my, 
corn was notin the least injured; but was covered with 
pa heavy dew, J obtained a good crop while my stelghe: 


bor’s was entirely cutoff ot 
If you consider the above. svorth ? place. in ‘your. 
paper you may.publigh It. og ey 


West Hallowell, June24, 18390, 
This is “worth a. place,”, and. there. is Forsiighti 
-philosophy_for the reason .of it. Stirring in meee: 
opens the pores; the consequence. is, me aen Oillok 
tion of moistute upon the pe ute oe. 






frost.—Ep. GunrivaTor. : 








Bic Mutricavxts pee: ° a Borneltexhib 
tovus yesterday, a Mahticaulis.tree three pega ig's 
“growth of this spring, which has a number of very 
large léaves upon it besides one_of extraordinary ‘size, 
ieee 1-2 inches ia width;- and _ 11 inctes in’ 4 


ingle 








This isthe sp hat ofa single bud; ‘in-” 
eS ihe’ Hood ‘of a Too a “of the wh ae ule os 
id has only the gt wth oF tw in rthamp. © 
a \Cour. eB Se 
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ee ry to the horse, or 
‘itadheres by the head, or by the 
sto the coat of the stomach; and 
gees not powerful enough to endan- 
horse, are ofany avail, when aitack- 

dy by this. insect, are ques- 
eh debate among those who 


1 S othat uselat 
att.and Clark, by a physi Yoical 
larvee, have proved that:he fastens 
elf tacul@ of the head, and that he some- 
times: penetratesthe coat of the-stomach; but exten- 
sive and. numerous dissections of the stomach of horses 
supposed to have died with the ‘bots,’ also. proved 
that death from this cause, orindeed injury, was very 
rare, and that in. most’ cases the cholic, produced by 
injudiciou treatment, was the. source of the animal's 
des, CE nae oe 
Mr. Green, of Massachusetts, has comrimicated to 
the Medical Register, a valuable paper on the habits of 
the bot, from whieh we extract the following statement 
efth effect produced onthe living bot when subjected 
to the action of some ofthe substances generally used 
as remedis for such attacks, In these experiments, 
the larve were threefourths grown, and vigorous. 
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Tin nersed in, Lived ©Hours. Min. 

~ Rum, ~ | 25 00 

~ Decoctionwof Tobacco, 11 00 
Strong: Elixir Vitriol, ~ veQ 18 
“Essential Oil: of Mint « 2-6 
Volatile Spizit, 0 56 

: _ Spirits of Turpentine, 0 45 

Decoction.of Pivk Root, 10 00) 
Fish Oil. er es 3. 40-00 | 
Linseed Oil, 10-00 | 
Tincture of Aloes,- 10. 00°> No effect. 
Brae i 10, 00: | 
Solution ot Indigo 10:00. | 
Elixir Camphor,~: 10-00:} 


The experiments marked-nd éffect were contintied 
for the titme stated wnd-theti discontinued. it has been 
generilly betieved'that mercury was effectual in de- 
stroving the bot; bar Mr G. immersed a aumber of 
small bots, with’one Hite@ one, in a strong” solution 
of cofrosive sublimate. The small bots died in about 
sixty minutes; bat the ‘large one was taken’ out’ six 
hoursafterwards apparently unhurt Ofall “the sub- 
tances tied Mr. G:, one cased them to let go their 
hold on the stoitiach fatter thedeath of thé anima: of 


known, cond not bes ife ly adi iniste red wo the living 
hors:.. “Phe spiriig oftarpentine world seem the most 


efficacious, as Well*as safe, of “all rhe remodics that 
contd beidirect!y applied, and-greatcare would ‘be re- 
quired in exhibition even thisplest if'shonld,in this case, 
as i many others,prove that theremedy” Was worse 
thanghe desease ey 8 ee a 
Gi BR ee ha ge ee dag: ioe, 9:5 
Tae Gapmegntieset A paper ins the: Mag, 3 
e x 









number of the Aw Muséum, of Literature and 
pe ce the, following pins on the: <agonb 
- ° « 
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must be double:toxt 
| The masty. qual 
Por brag of the 


» 
‘eetatbomogy” 7S ie ie 2 


tities, without uns 






wheel: —"Next to agriculture, ¢gme the. m 
transportation. The fruits of the earilr fnust not only 
be raised, bot brought home, “Gonceive of the Jabor 
and loss of time to bring home each Sheaf by itself, by 
human hands, and even @n beasts of burden. “Phe 























next thing ‘o carrying; is-traction, . But many. things 
woul aa sadn destroyed by that escjaee Sonne: 
thing must beneath them to prevent the inju? 
a i the surface af the ground, was tough and dif: 
cultto pass-over, A smooth bridge must be‘inade to 
remedy its roughness, and level its inequalities... That 


bridge was found inthe eommon.wheel—an invention” 
never thought. of as wonderful, bat in fact, one of “the? 
meat complete and useful, batin fact,one of the most 
complete and usctal for its purpose,” that” has!isprung 
from the iagenuity of man. ~~ [tis ia fact, an“dmerinin- 
able; portable’ -bridg», with a highly “polished ‘Sur 
face, which the vehicle pulis up after it, and sets down 
before it as it goes, making the whole precess of Jo¢o. 
motion a most ready and“ extemporaneous® affair. It 
islaid down and ‘taken up with the grentest’ ease, 


Mthough wetand-dry, over hilland dale, over stones and 


thtongh the mud, and what is moat wonderfal of ‘all, 
it in fact shortens the distance, so faras friction, Is “eon- 
cerned, in precise propottion of the circumference of . 
the wheel to the circumference. of the axle tree-— 2 
Tongue canvot tell, imagination cannot conceive, thé 
benefits which this simple machine has conferred ) 
mankind. For its. perpetual arid universal se, it may 
be saidto rank next to the plough, ahd as the vehicle 


_oftrade and travel that effective stimulant of atl ini 


provement, itt.as played a most. conspicuous part tm 
the progress‘of mankind. Its mventor was.one of the 
greatest ben@factors of-his race; and though his. mem- 
ory bs lost in the night of ages—atd no-one: can*tell 


‘where his ashes arélaid—how mach. detter does -he 


deserve tolive i tte. recollections: of the world, than 
Cesar or Napoleon, -who: trampled: nations inthe’ 
dust.” ; mk ye 





IuporTaNnt To Farmers.—In “Banner's Excur® 
sions,” it is mentioned that the seeds of the ‘sunflower 
are used by Russian farmers “with great suecess in 
fattening poultry and birds. This ‘kind: of food also 
increases grea’ly the number of eggs; » In’ the mar- 
ket’places of the large towns people eat the seeds 


boiled, which tiste got unlikethe boiled Ladian corn of 


the“T'arks. ‘The driedledvesare given to cattle; and 
the withered stalks ate said to produce a considerable 


ter the di quantity of alkali. 
course) except Strong wvitrioli@acidy and this, it is well |” 


er 


- To Correct pamacep Grain. Musty. graitt 

totally unfit for.use, andewhich can s¢arcel y-be ground, 

may, it issaid, be rendered perfeerl ysweet, and. sound 

by immersing iin boiling water dnd letting at remain 

till thewater becomes.cold. ‘The quantity ,of, water 

hat-of the grai to be purified — 
‘rarely penetrates through the husk 

t. “Ln the hot water, all the decay- 
wits pon the surface,.so shat, the, 
effectualty- cleansed (com all impu- \* * 
paterial lass, It isafterwagds to be 
drigd, stirring ocgasionally, om the kilo, 


“= 


nt 
a 









ed or retten-¢ 
remainiog whe 



















RDENS.—The writer or 
e Bellows Falls pap-r,e 
eof August 28,.1833,— 
‘The Italics are onrs: —Ge Farmer. 

“The best three of ‘my Srmelons were stolen 
this day moon by. Some: bold villain, who did not con- 
sider thattheré is as. muob guilt in stealing.a Melon, 
as in stealing ¢ a horse or burninga house. Amount of 


will 
getting a Melon, might be induced. to take a “man’s 
life for the sake’ sof a. purse. Grand. villahy always 
begins in } petty villany. “Ifthetefore, yoo w ould pre- 
vent the former, be sure to punish the latter. 





a > i ac 


“APPLES. 

It is 5 mainiawied: that the value of sweet apples, over 
roots; for-feeding stock, is rapidity becoming known— 
that they -may ybe raised to give reason: able retard on 
land andilabor, at a‘half cent-a bushel, while the root 
Crop, by th 
umes as mach—oeF five cents per bushe:—that they 
are particularly: adapted {sweet applex) to fattening 
hogs. -Itisyeven:predicted with confidence that in a 
few years a ples will be estermed second only to the 
wheat. crop. The writer says molasses is obtained 
from.the juice of sweet Apples by evaporating the cider 
in. its freshest state—of good quality. cheaper than 
can be Wought, and he further insists that sugar will 
ultimatel y-be.extracted from sweet appless “hea per 
than from beets, which it Will supersede on account of 
the trifling labor in producing one, and the constant la- 
bor in producing the other’. The writer urges the im- 
portance of careful selection of tlie kind to be planted — 
he adds. that, with far more expensive food taan apples 
at half cent'a bushel, some farmers that make large 
profits on their pork, and the article ends by the state- 
ment of this interesting fact: 

“Mr. Phinpey; of Lexington, Mass, a remarkably 
successful farmer, makes, at is, said, some three thou- 
sand or. four thousand dollars worth of pork a year, 
and pockets the proceeds as clear profit, He makes 
his hogs pay their way, up to the time of slaughtering, 
in the manute he gets from his piggery.” 

The rearing-of hogs, like every thing else, except 
the great staples; is managed south of the Deleware in 
the most careless manner, “without system or caleyla- 
tion. - Can ‘any-man tell the breed of his hogs—bred 
altogether by chance, in process of time, the best points 
of the animal are bred owt, and the: worst retained — 
not one man or manager in, a.thousand can.tell whea 
cow; sheep or hog i is to increase .its stock—thus. they 








bring” “are theif young: @t.an unseasonable and up- 
economical 1 @vear Better be looking to re- 
form if in a inthe habitsof politicians, 
in whowe a ersare but tools” ta be used 


‘ot | Am, Far. 
z CEDAR QUARRIES: i -, 
Atom Oswego, the other ays: whats 


Siva h he inf 
us@] thisterm, what it meant, he info ed: us, . that 
i 5 ofthe cedat which: come: 





TENNESSEE. FARMER. 


damage is not: the’ measure of méral guilt. He be is). 
‘fo incur the guilt of a'thief for the s eof e 


eatheapest mode: of cultare, will--cost. ten’). 


will find that yous stupages are all héeabed firm] 





ke Ontario, is | fey heads whieh he “has formed’ 


absolutely dug out t of f 
in that lake, which furnish great qual of. 
aable timber, there has not been growing a sir 
or many years. Generation has apparantly! 
ed generation of this timber, and fa! ed, a 
cesstully covered with earth, and. is now 
rali- shen fence-posts, fee. ed 









‘MOISTURE, AIR AND HEAT, = aaa 

BA all indispensable to the ermination of the seed, 
and tothe prepatation, in thesoil; ofthe veg etablé food; ee 
and, with the further aid.of heht, are alike se indisonta 
ble to. tbe growth and maturity of the plant. A great. 


object of tillage, and of keeping the surface’mellow.in ; .. 


-hoed. crops, isto admit these agents freely into thesail. .. 


Organic or animal! matter may. remain: insoluble.. Act 
years, when bared in thessdil, and deprived. of one.of: 
these agents; and seeds t may lay. dormant for centuries - 
it is believed, when de -prived of their agency. ..Hence . 
the first rule in plorghing is to expose the greatest sur- 
face to atmospheric influence; and this is done, not 
by laying the furrow-slice flat, when only the ‘upper 
surface is exposed, say ten inches. if the furrow is so 
broad, but by tapping the furrows on to each other, by” 
which more than twenty inches are exposed to atmos- 
pheric influence; with this further advantage, that with - 
the ffit furrow, an excess of water stands Upon andein” 
jures the soil, while everydapped farrow-hi iee iste 
conduit for passing it of 








From the Mins Farmer. 
METHOD OF CAUSING CABBAGES ‘TQ 
HEAD DURING THE WINTER: F 


Tn the fall of the year when it is time to gather*eab- ~ 
bages, we always find miore or less of f them that” have 
not formed any heads, ‘They ‘may haye grown” Well 
and havea large stock of leaves bat'have not eldsed up 
in the form neeessary,to make a good, solid, compact 
cubbage. 

William Vance, Fisq, of Read field, has practised for. 
many. years the following method, which, effectually. 
closes these loose leaves in the of the winter, 
thereby: furnishing him witha sapply of the best kind 
early in the spring; .In.the falbof the year, -just =be-": 
fore the geouad closes up he gathers: allthe» cabbages = ae 
which have not headed, together, Hethen digs: a 
trench tighteen inches or more, deep, aud of sufficient 
width toadmit the cavbages.” Hethen closes the leaves” 
together by hand, winding a wisp. of "straw or some- 
thing elsé around them to keep th 
then. puts them into’this trench, ieee d 
roots up.- He then patks‘straw s, 
snug about themy;,and: rounds up| tth over the 
The trench should be dug in a _plicé wh rethe | waert. 
of the rains and the shoiws s rung off and wi HL not. stan 
about them. A Qoard, or a couple of Has , 
together -in the form: ofa roof ahd put ‘overt be 
may be usefuk® ~~ ga Meo 

In the spring of the year. open.your trench and you 
$05.3) 
at teseuod willbe 0 er iC 
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¢ Frugal Housewife. 

PLE REMEDIES. 

t with sweet oil and 

he very soon. 

of old cheese is the best thing to 
1 ¢too much fruit, or op- 

f.food. Physicians have given 


‘ ¢ : gx PE Ue fs Se 
ille- is: very. good -for- worms, so. 1%) 
rater; hikewisepowdered sage and molass- 


a 








‘? 


paragoric, re- 














attac of quincy or croup, bathe: the 
romtests, and pour it down the: throat. 





ith beat 
sdakec in sweet oil, butier, or lard, and 
h. yellow ‘Scotch*snuff, is ‘said to have 
performed wonderful cures in cases of croup: it should 
be placed where the distress is greatest. Gooseg- 
ert kind of oily grease, is as good as bear's 
of ee ree 7 real 
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Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine, and_harts- 
horn, well mixed, and rubbed upon the throat, is said to 
be good for the croup. 


Cotton wool and oil are the best things fora burn. 


A-poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran, and viregar 
very soon takes.down the inflamatiun oceasioned by a 
sprain... Bron paper, wet, is healing to. a bruise.— 
Dipped in molasses, it is said to take down inflama- 
tion. 8 
Balaiof-Gillead’ buds bottled up in N. E. 
the best cure in the world for fresh cuts or wounds.— 
Every family should have a bottle of it. ‘The buds 
should be gathered.in a peeuliar state ; just when they 
are well swelled, ready to burst into leaves and well. 
covered. with gum. They lastbuttwoor three days 


ram, make 


& 


in this, state,. Si 


mg 


: Plantain sand house-leek, boiled in cream, and strain 


ed before it is put away to cool, makes a very cooling 
soothing ointment. aeaiain leavés laid upon a 
wound are tooling and’healing.  ~ : 
Halfaspoonful of citric acid, {which may always 
be bought of the apothecaries) stirred in halfa tumMter 
of water, is.excellent for the headache, 


joe ae general think they. must. go, abroad for 
vapor-baths; but'a very simple oné can be made at 
home. Place strong sticks across a tub of water, at 
the boiling oint, and. t upon them, entirely envel- 
oped ina blah tet, feetand all. “‘T’he steam fiom the 
water will Bea vapor-bath. Some people put nerbs 
intothe water. “Steam bathsare excellent for severe 







colds, an [oe ees ne disorders jo the bowels. © They 
should not be ta gen without the advicesof an experi: 


enced nursé of physician. Great éare should be ta-* 
ken not to renew the cold after; it would be doubly 
dangerous, <9 


Boiled potatoesare said to. cleanse’ the handS as 
svell-ag common soap; they prevent chops in the win- 
ter season, and keep the skin soft and healthy. 

Water-gruel, with three or four onions simmered fh 





-| tiffication is.generally 











it, prepared with a lump of butter,” pepper.atid. sale’ 
eaten just before one goes-to bed) is said to bea cure 
fora hoarse cold: . A syrup made of horseradish root 
and sugar ig excellent for a cold. 


Very strong salt and@water when frequently” ape 
plied, has beem known tovcure wens. . 


The fo 











g¢ poultice forthe throat distemper, hag 
bee approved in England:—The pulp of a 
toasted apple, mixed avith an..ounce of tobagco, the 
whole wet with spirits. of wine, or any other high 
spirits, spread on. a Jinin. rag, and bound upon the 
throat at any period of the disordér, 





‘Black of green tea, steeped in boiling’ milk, season- 
éd with nutmeg, and best. of loaf: sugar, is’ exceilent 
for tne disseritary. Cork, burnt to charcoal, about as 
sbig as a hazel-nut,‘ macerated; ‘and putinead tea-spoon- 
ful of brandy, witha little loaf sugar-and! nawmieg, is 
very .fficacions: in. cases‘ of dysentery. arid) cholera- 
morbus.. Jf nutmeg, be wanting, peppermint-water 
may be used. Flannel wet,with brandy,powdered 
with Cayenne pepper, and ‘iaid: apow the bowels; af- 
fords great reliefin cases of extfeme distress: 


Dissolve as muchtableé-salt in kéen vinegar, as will 
forment.and work.clear. "When" the foais is dischar- 
ged,cork ‘t up ia a dottle, afd put it away for use, 
A large spoonful of this,in a gill of boiling waier, is 
very efficacious in cases of dysvatéry and cholic. ‘ 

Whortleberries, commonly .ca:led huckleberries, 
dried, area useful.medicinefor children. .. Made into 
tea, and sweetened. with molasses, theyare very ben: 
eficial, when the system. is int arestricted state, and. the 
digestive powers out.of order...» “s 


‘Blackberriegare extremely. usefal’ i*eases of dys! 
entry. ‘To eat the berries is very healthy/tea made 
of the roots and leaves is beneficial; and a syrup made 
of the berries 1s still better. . Bleckberries have 
sometimes effected a ‘cure when physicians des- 


ps i red, 


Nothing is so good to take down swellings, a8 a 
soft poultice of stewed white beans, put on in a thin 
muslin bag, and renewed every hour or two. 

Loafsagarand brandy, relieves a soré.throat; when 
very bad, itis good to inhale the steam of scalding-hot 
vinegarthrough the tube-of a funnel, - Tnis-shou!d be 
tried carefully at first; lest the throat be sealded. For 
children, it should be allowed to cool a little. 


A stocking bound on warm from the foot, at night, 
is good forthe’sore throat. 







~ An ointment made from the comn ; ground-worms, @ 
which boys dig to bait fishes, rub ) with the hand; . 





is said to be excellent, when the sim Ww: 


; oe EP 
by any disease of accident. 





_ Incase of any acratch, or wound, from which jhe 
Jock-jaw is apprehended; bath the: injured part freely 
“with lye, or peatiRash rod water. . is 

A poultice oftelder-blow tea and biscuit is good as @ 
preventative to mortification... The approach of mors 
by the-formation’of blis- 










ters filled with blood: water blisters are not alarming. 
2 














Ge FOWLS. 
Witnessed the process, are 
thardly aware of the raptdity and extent of obesity that 
ee apon fowls Where fattening them is re- 
id 


Poses ho ctve be : 














d'to.a science. ‘hus 3 dre fastened down 
ek rooms, and font crammed by forcing down 





withthe’ Sas: wet mieal.asi the stomach of 
athe bird ca A C0 IrGcess ‘soniewhat_analagous 
; by 8 ‘an young ladies o “thedimteri: 


rmarfiage as the-case may. 
be fg, in’ Ge “is fot amore celebrated 
evan oe jnghificent spite, than’ for its pies 
“made of te’ vers of Feése, enormously enlarged by a 
petuliar process « of fhuéning. According toa modern 
traveler, thi ent is the following: ~The goose is 
shut up in a gage but litle largerthan its bo: ly and.is 
taken out bultwice aday, and then to be fed with about 


pee sk unbroken peas: Theseare, intros 















Finto the throat of the tard, whieh is 
thus ma How thi$ large quactity of food, and is 
Sth Gage... The snmediate resith isaa 
extraordinary. 
of the liver tires: es four times its nate 
ral” gs al th ¥ it apy PApacens ch ange of 
aA 6 ‘obtain these eran, a liversy is 
sell each com Fee to five @ icanes, according to size 
wets cing t romsix tuten ounces. Every part of the 
ae pss ation ings: fount of valie; the fit is used for 
too old, andeveu then ils nuttitive qnalities are not 
impaired; the feathers abd quills are much sought af: 
fer; the’ excrements sell at a high price, as a valaable 


S000 a prodigions enlargement 

the er obj Wening 4 orese ininis'w iy, as they 
utter; ie esht ig. delicaey ; ut common tables, ‘tinless 
manure; and ‘withom the livers there could be no Strans- 


- ale; pies. ‘That: the liver itself becomes fat is evident 
from the oil, that paper in which they are carefully 
ae sv ale. them. —Genesee Farmer. 














Rit PEAR DREES, 
it oul “ wellforull persons having Pear trees, 
and desirous of enjoying their deliciotis fruit, 16 exam- 
ine them during the laner part of May and’the moriths 
of Juné and july in each ytar, and see whether they 
are not“infested by vast hordes of anis,,(formica ) Ib 
many cages, the writer is persuaded, immense numbers 
of these insécis: may beeseen at ‘ail hours of the day 
descending the tranks ofthe greater portion of the pear 
trees imrthis section Ofthe’ country. And, upon a farther 
examination, it will be found that the points of Almost 
all the young branches or shoots of these trees are 
covered with aphides, whieh are waited upon by a num- 
ber of arity” that: keep’ Constantly” running over them, 
and are alt ready to take up and swalloiv the drop 
ofsap, wig Niganereechiiire matter, exuded by the aphis 
ether of | compulsion, of ‘by the tickling of the ant, 
or on the meré motion of the aphis itself, the writer is 
WGisdy. ~ This'singular operation may. be wit- 
diraiclear day, by ‘the spectator Bet: the 
ofithe pear tree,or the point ofithé ape. vine, 
ich these insects may be found, between his eye 
baihe sun. 






5 ng 


sects forsome years bettie case 





Upon farther eanitinition, isl also be fonad that 


a 


ER : 
"Tape nomeers § of the ants are 
exttacting the sip; or saccha-ine ma 
der branches and ledves of the peartree, 
gorged or filled therewith, they descended 
most probably to deposite | their load and 
other. 

This constant extrication ofthens 
perare may be callea).of ty 

urion rivingthe tre 
, ae. ae the fruit: 6 
or acquiring its proper flivor, and o 
mature fall tothe ground. TH 
wherever they*have-been piere 
extrication of the sap, anJ fall 

“May .not the continaation oft 




























destroys so many-of our peartrees 
satisfactory cause hagas-yet been assigned, : 
ter is aware.of? Indeed, so mysterious has it been “re- 
garded by many, that it hat: been attributed tothe effect 
of lightning, 
Theowriter, Gtinedaake countrys has pot “iceess to 
many works on Natural History, and do: ‘Shot know 
what attention bas beea paid by the naturalists"of otc 
country, to, the: history-and. habits of the formica “an 
the aphis.. But he won lers that, among practical. ar- 
-borists. and horticulturalists, $0 little attention has been 
given to their operations, and the effect of-them, upofi 
our trees and plants; itnd-ainong our people’ generally, 
so little appears to be known of them, notwithstanding 









the astounding facts given by Europe writers connect 


ed with the ways of the- former, the ‘singular propa ga- 
tion of the latter, and the: mysterious cotinexion €xiss 


_ting between these distinct tribes of irisects. 


Theawriter has succeeded in arresting the ravages of 
these insects on pear trees, by. encircling. them with. a 
band of straw, and keeping. it covered.vith sofutar, and 
on grape vines, only by. eutting off the tender shoots; 
with the insects upon.them, asi casting them into thé 


fire. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Lebanon Counts, yaa 29¢h oe (Pail Pitas: 





CURE FOR SCouRS 1N HORSES. —r. Tucker—If 
you. havwé not alg ven to. your numerous. readers 
the following Tecipe for curing horées that are: at- 


tacked with a dysentery or want and you <consider 
tig you are at. 


it worth a eornerin your valua 
liberty to do so... 

Pat intoa jank bottle. 
one ounce of indigo +, shale well toge 
down him. I have known it, 3 
tion, to have the desired. effect, 
a short time.—Gen. Far: . 











Sour beer, witha : dpsoitsl of ictal ib ¢ 
for pancakesand tat iters. ~ 





oh good nae ba better than a fine co ti a 
almost any. rete, ee. e 
fashionable lady. 
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‘endeavored to call the atten- 
the subject:of manures, and of 
j the soil, but we fear that, farmers in 
neray sufficiently appreciate their value. 
wt reasOMm™lor forming this conclusion is, the pre- 
bse a WWention to the matter ; although farmers 
ver reac kre ge their conviction of the 
tie of manure, ink their negligence in 
6 for procuring, ‘preserving, a 
lands, isa plain proof that its re 
soe Baad 
ort narrative is.as* plain a de- 
rofitable effect as we have. usually 
though we were not. eye-witness ta 
through. a channel. which left no. 
: ERS. 

A gentleman, somewhat inexperienced-in the busi- 
ness-of farming, sowed apiece of groutid containing 
about 24 acres*vith wheéat,;at the-rate of one bushel 
per acre, from which he obtaired only 21 bushels, or 
about the quantity sown... Thinking-that the resuii 
might have been owing to some unfavorable circum- 
stance, towhich a scond crop might not be subjected, 
he again solved the-same piece of ground with a like 
quantity of seed. and-again-obtained-w crop similar to 
the first. This latter. result induced ~him.to think 
that'the failure imboth cases, was perhaps occasioned 
by the exhausted .state of his.land, lie therefore re-: 
solved,to test. the effect of manureyand according! y col- 
lected what-heeould, and applied itto 1acce of the 
same ground, which acrehesowed a third time, and 
obtained from it 21 bushels, or as’ much_as the whole 
21 acres had producec without manure. 


We not unftequently receive details of as profitable 
results from the appljcatiofi “of ‘matjure asthe above, 
and we have'not'a remainder doubt, but almost’ any 
exhausted) land’ might,’ with’ proper eulture, be as 
much or more improved; but what adds considera- 
tion-to this, is, the .great improvement in so, short a 
time. And-it'goes farther to prove the utility of ap- 
plyitio mentee uburslly ona small piece of ground, 
rather than the too common practice of scatteringa 
small portion over a whole farm of vonsiderable ex- 
tent. Had the gentléman inthis case have scattered 
his manure’ over the wHole 21 acres, it might hate 
yielded him more-graia than “he. obtained fromthe { 

Swé mustobserve that it would have required 
of 1; ‘and besides, -a great 
ise in cultivating, which 




















ar farmers, produces a 
jem-Out of the greater 
100 aces: they woald 

wand otter expenses on 

much. 6f_more produce, and 
rofits would be greatly in- 
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luced" his clear profit. + 


free marti ingular la 
parently limited to caftle, that ¢ 
duced, areanfit for the propa 
The free martin isto appear 
times sexual inclinations, an 
to receive the male, but a 






it -nature, and ap- 
1 animals so pro- 
ion of their species. 
@-a coi, exhibits at 
some have been known 

it @Ways without effect. These 
singular facts ed Dr Munter to a physiological ex- 
amination oftheir stracture ; and recently Dr. Allnatt, 























of London, igs examined’several with the same object. 
The Causé of this singtilar animal phenomena, is 


‘found to-tesaltfrom a* peculiar vaginal and’ auterine 
| organization, which effectually prevents conception. 
The expulsion of the “urine Was, in the animal, ex- 
amined by Dr. A., propelled in jets rather than a con- 
tidued stream,anda singular mal-con-formation. of the 
parts,.on examination after death, satisfactorily ex- 
plained the cause. Free martins work well in the 
yoke,are strong and kind workers together, or with 
another ox. | When allowed to rdn-with the cosvs, the 
free martin, unlike the spayen hejfer, is particalarly 
on the alert, when the cows are ina condition to te* ~ 
ceive’ the-male. Why the female “of the ox family, 
when produced asa twin, should alone ofall other ani- 
mals be incapable of reproduction, is one of those 
physiological anomalies left. for future observers to 
explain. ; 


." 





SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


The difficulties ofeaving the seed afe imaginary; 
the process is simple and easy. ’ After the clover fleld 
has been cutor grazed, letthe second come on. When 
about two thirds of the heads have turned brown, cut 
with a cradie, throwing the grags into double swarthe, 
andcure. When cured, take up in the morning while 
the dew is on, into convenient parcels for loading with 
a pitchfork, and, assoon as all danger from ‘heating is 
obviated, cet it under sheiter, either in the barn, or pro- 
tected in the field. Be careful not to-pat it away while 
any moisture remains in the.plants; and on the other 
hand: don't handle it rudely when very dry, where 
you don’t want the seeds:to fill, for in that. condition 
the heads spend freely, . Having sheltered it, you may 
wait, if you choose, till winter affords leisure for thresh- 
ing er treading out.- Sow in the chaft,.as it is more 
certain than the cleaned seed.. A bushel in the chaff 
will abundantly seed an acre; but we would advise the 
mixture of blue grass, umothy and orchard grass with 
‘it. We shall say more of sowing, however, at more 
seasonable date. 

The second crop preduces more seed. than the first 
and hence the economy of the-first cutting or. grazing 
'the field; though from that.cut for hay, a prudent, care- 
‘al husbandman might easily save enough seed for his 
own use. It is believed that more seed may be saved 
by mowing when abonttwo thirds of the heads have 
tarned brown thab-at any other period, because, if gut 
sooner, too many seedsare untipe, and if later, too” 


} thany shatter,out of the heads in cradling: and hand- 


ling, Ifthe Heads break-off and fall throughthe fin-_, 
ers in cradling,.cover.svith cottop-or linnea cloth. 
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» Whén & cow has twin calves, one a ball calfand the 
other ) appearance heifer calf, the ati called 
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very farmer may casily save his own seed. 
ene as Wi & Franklin Farmer. 
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CHUSBET'S AGRICUL- 


oe SB Paintheg January 13, 1838. 
Rey..Mr. Corman’. § °  " e 
Dear Sir-—La answerto your inqlities respecting 








merely sa 

preferred : 
« Year, rather than th that come in the spring, fortwo 
important teasons: the first’and equally important is, 


be drat saving in expense, Those that I have raised 

within the above-time, have not cos: me more than one 
Squaiter part so.much asthose that I formerly - raised, 
: we used generally fo be with the cow from eight to 


ft wee he asaal quantity of milk which they 


aout eight quarts per day each}-the coin- 
ile has been twelve and one half cents 
ents per single quart, ind more 
‘the gation. Upon a calcu- 
p Would cust about seventeen 
Eptice of miik, to prepare acalf 
addition, calves that are raised in 
enerally come in when two years. old, 
which I thinktoo young ; the cows.gre not so good nor 
so large, and will not hold out so long, having cometo 
turity too soon, 
“Another difficulty..which arises from Jetting the 
" gnlves take the milk from the cow, is when you turn 
* Wiiem to pasiure they are’ very uneasy, continually 
“bawling aticr their-mother, eat but little, and fall away 
in flesh, and aré often stinted: ‘I‘hose that are raised in 
2 pe fall or winter, dovnat generally come in until they 
“Bteivoand one half years old, are much larger, ahd 
“continue good cows: much longer. ‘Ihe expense of 
“Yaisin ‘thein in the old way, has beeh ‘so much, that 
bearéery re gis all's faised in this vicinity, Conse- 
quently our farmeéts have bonght their yoting cattle 
frofadroves from different patts-of the country, and 
haveifiad no opportunity to select the breed, the result 
of which ig 4 ~*serable breed of eattle. Now sir, the 
inode which I have adopted, (wisi arcs! ena is 
I take my calves (thatcsime in tno.all oravinter,) from 
the cow, when three or four days old (asthe case. May 
be; [ take a small quatitity of good English bay, and 
take tea from it; Tadd'a small’quantity of milk, and 
A very little molasses to it. ‘The ca'f dritis it freely, 
and'soon becomes very fond of it; and having got the 
iaste, will eat hay at three weeks old, with as’ much 
eagerness asa calf will usually eat grass at ten weeks 
old. As they increase’in age, I deérease in the quan- 
tity of milk, unless 1 bappen to havea large quantity 
of poor, milk: '» I make*the tea pretty strong, and give 
henbabout as much.as they would usually require of 
fice aday, witha few carrots cut up fine,’ and 
eh good hay as they will eat. The hay 
-is made;of.is rot lost, as the cattle will eat it 
[generally have a kettle with hay in it-on the 
ithe time; a small quantity of ha will make 
ough for el and nigh t: Bhavé been very 

































se : 
“roc indebted to the Hon. John Welles, of Boston, for 


the bteed of my cattle ; have had them of him} and 


_ tani 


which I have.adepied ja taising cattle, I can 
that Ehave, for ten or fifteen ‘years prey —s 
Tuise calves-that come‘in the “fall of the] % 
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th country, 
sell y ¢ovs, from fifty do 
price. I think a calfmay be-taise 
old, in the-manner Phave adopted; for th 

three dollars—the trouble is. but trifling. . 7 
remarks or any part of them, are of any ge 
public, they,are at your service. : 
With much esteen 





—.... . PROFIT OF HENS 


~ A friend informs ts that he purel 
six months ago, six hens, three o]d ones,t 
a protector ofthe Ry Nap ascent aged 24 
dozen of eggs, worth from 17 t025 cents:per dozén.— = 
A part of the time they. were shut ap, bit-they céuld 
generally go into a small yard. 
They were furnished with @ box about four feet long’ 
with three apartments for nest.” ‘Sometimes.more than 
wished to occupy “nests at the Same time; and this 
created a conter.tion for the ‘disputed territory;” the 
proprietor had to interfere and-settle the eontroversy b 
determining that each one’should possess a share; so 
in cases of emergency one nest. answers for two hes. 
They have been fed on roasted potatoes, and on corh 
and oats, whole and raw. ~ Plaster of paris and lime 
are kept constantly by ate sie st 
This specimen of 
with very little atténtiol 
ply of eggs ata season 
if he raises them for the n 
price. . With proper care hens will lay plentifully in 
winter; and withouttbis care there will be nearly the 
same expense in keeping and no profit until the season 
arrivess when they can take care of nemselreg.> © 
Se.9 f my ot me ak 
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ley are very scarce, an 
the can have a large 
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TO DESTROY SORREL*** >> 
* Among the peststo hich the farmer is Subject, there 
is hone more annoying or, vexatious than sorrel.— 
While it exhausts the soil and impedes the progress of 
healthful and cleanly. cultaresit isutterly anfit® for <all 
purposes of food. . It is,howeven fortunate for the h 
bandmanthat there 1s y. 



















éd its efficacy thé presetit 
infested with it muehy 
of this we spread-66 
the balance we.spr 

rel on the tinied part 
the portion-on which 
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as evér. We bell hat 30 ne 
acre, judiciously spread, would sw d ne 
‘the acids of any scil sufficiently to pre wth 
‘Of this peso + Gas Seal Sh ee ep Bee 
og Farmer & Gardener, a at 
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‘vithout exceptiob, I think his breed of cattle is by"far’ 


brow ve, or indolence to heed it. 








ement shows: that. i 
an have a good eg S 





Remember that labor is necessary fo pepe 
‘This. isan ct tri, bong vanity cannot be: ® 
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: to an eilillacihat mind js the task of making improvements on Peorth than all the vain glory 
: nFavaging: it, by the most uninterrupted career of conquests.” a ae TON, 
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$0: + penrenice:} 


~JONESBOROL : 


Een FARMER: 
tis Shed monthly at $1,50--per 
tived if paid in advance. finales 
léncement of the year 
i-advance. bon hy 

must commence ‘with the year. 

Yo sut ions discontinued, but at the option ot theEditor, 
All letters on bulginess in any way connected with tle Ten- 
must be addressed to. Emmerson & Deaderick, 
Ten., and inorder to ensure attention muSt be 


bali detisin of oo Boer Master Generac 

‘is:subject only io newspaper postage— 

ber within the State or wins onehun- 

thet Si a the State; one arid a half cens 
ates. 





































some of the many 
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and it is nostnall item’ in the estimate-of his'value 


as food forthe humati racefthat-he can be ac- 
¢limated and‘made to prosper'in any “but a high 
Northern Jatitude: He -is-found to thrive best in 
a temperate chitnate; although the -wild boar of 







Egypt makes his constant home among the hot 
sands of the desert, “and under sun, 


subsisting upon a> few stun 
yield’ him a slender sustenant ditth 

shade. Extreme cold, on the. Other. aid he” 
cannot stand ; but readily subsists upon the pro- 
ducts of every variety“of élimate in which he ‘is 


found. Heis rot, however, s6: entirely undiss. % 
criminating in his appetités-as this last fact. might 


seem to indicate; for-he has been found.to eat 
72 species of vegetables, and'to reject 171. But 


.{ he devoyrs with disgusting greediness; almost 


every yariety of animal food: 

There is no section of the United States where 
the liog cannot be advantageously reared; but in 
the grain and grass growing districts of the great 
West, he undoubtedly finds his most comfortable, 
prosperous, and congenial home. Indeedyscarce- 
ly any combination of circumstances can be ex- 
pected to arise which-can . create arival to the 
Great West in the business of stock-raising, gen- 
erally, With her broad territory of fresh and fer- 
tile soil, exhwberant inthe products most conge- 
hial tothis business, and best adapted to it by her 


h blood is, “no timate, location, and» general. agricultural re- 


sources, she can never ‘be ejected from théHigh 
vantage ground she’now occupies; but by adopt- 


sitive common’ to}ing those ruinous systenis of agriculture, and 








‘size, “shape, color, 






countries. His qualities. Lgete a 
» Climates productions. and ci 


“‘the-different breéds of dif ji 









ticular location’ inewhich ie 


following out those wretched practices: which” 
shave, so: ‘often, heretofore, reduced regions as. 


danger of stiéhi’a result, however, has,-no doubt, 
és'| passed away. ‘PPhe’s igrieultural information now 


‘so widely difftised throughout ‘ie Thesty is pro- 


irand as fertile.to sterility and desolation, The a 
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tii ON Rafst 
. : Brainthe January 13, 1838. 


fie’. Mn. ‘CotmaN? mm - 
Dear Sir.—In answerto your inquiries respecting 
bt have adopted j jn. taising castle, I can 
at Lhave, for ten_of fifteen” 
paise calves: that cometin the “full of the 
« Year soiber aps Fi that come in the spring, fortwo 
‘opti reasons: the first’and equally important is; 
the Great saving ii-expense, Those that Ihave raised 
within the above: time, have not cost me more thdn one 
Syuatter part so.much asthose that I formerly raised. 
‘They used general y to be with the cow from eight té 
C1 : a quantity of milk which they 
arts. per day each »-the .coin- 
een twelve and one half cents 
fe tents per single qnart, ind more 
gation. Upon a caleu- 
it would cust about seventeen 
tice of miik, to prepare acalf 
ion, calves that aré raised in 
ome in when two years. old, 
wh ink too young ; the cows.gre not so.good nor 
‘80 large, and will not hold out so long vhaving come to 
shaturity too soon, 
Another difficulty which: arises from Jetting the 
vestake the milk from the cow, is when you “tarn 
im to’pasiuré they aré very unexsy, continually 
Tbe after their mother, eat but little, and fall aw ay 
4in flesh, and are often stinted. ‘I'hose that ate raised in 
ee fall or winter, donot generally come in until they 
teivto.and one half years old, are much larger, ahd 
“continue good cows. much longer, ‘lhe expense of 
“Taising | a inthe old- way, has beeh ‘so mich, that 
bearéery ee ac ee is faised in ihis vicinity, Conse- 
quently our farmers have bought their young cattle 
fromidroves from different patts.ofthe country; and 
have dno opportunity to select the breed, the result 
of which is 4 =#serable breed of cattle. Now sir, the 


inode which I havc adopted, (wads gioat success) vis: 
1 take my calves (that come in thogall or svinter,) from 
the cow, when three or four days old? (asthe case may 
be; [ take a small quatiity of good English bay, and 
make a tea from it; Tadda small” quantity of milk, and 
a very little molasses toi. The ca'f drititts it freély, 
aud son becomes very fond of it; and having got the 
taste, will eat hay at three weeks old, with as much 
eugerness asa calf will usually eat grass at ten weelts 
old.* As they increase’in age, I decrease in the quan- 
tity of milk, unless 1 bappen to.have a large quantity 
of poor, mille; IL make the tea pretw strong, and give 
Himabout as. much as they would usually require of 
Wite.aday, witha few carrots cut up fine, and 
ich good hay as they will eat. The hay 
is made-of is rot lost, as the cattle will eat it 
generally | have a kettle with hay in iteon the 
the time; a small. quantity of hay*will make 
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for mothing and niglit.t have been very 
fauck indebted ‘to i Hon. John Welles, of Boston, for 
the bteed of my cattle; have had them of him} and 


without exception, I think his breed of cattle is by far |] 
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remarks or any part of them, are of any § 
public, they.are at your service. 
With: mieten 


cw. friend informs. tis that he ‘ 
six months ago, six.hens, teed 
a protector of the floek. we They. 


A part of the. time they, were: shut up, ‘a 
generally go inten small yard. 
They were furnished witha box about four feet Bag 
with three apartments for nest.” ‘Sometimes.more than 
wished to occupy “nests at the Same time; and this 
created a contertion forthe “disputed territory; ” the 
proprietor had to interfere and-settle the eontroversy by 
determining that each one should possess a share; so 
in cases of emergency one nest atswers for two heii. 
They have been fed on roasted potatoes, and on.corn 
and oats, whole and raw, Plaster of paris and hae 
are kept constantly by § 
This specimen of 
with very little attenti 
ply of eggs ata season whent 
if he raises them for the mar 
price. With proper care fens will lay plentifully in 
winter; and withoutthis care ill be nearly the 
same ex pense in keeping and SOR until the season 


artivess when they: om take care of ieee a 
we st - ie 
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TO DESTROY aie nas se 


Among the peststo which the farmer i is subjed there 
is hone more annoying or, vexatious than sorrel. — 
While it exhausts the soil and impedes the progress of 
healthful and cleanly. cult issutterly anfit" forall 
purposes of food. » It is, 
bandmanthat there 1s a: 
destroyer.. We say this! 
ed its efficacy the present 
infested with it maehto.o1 
of this we spread.66.2-0- 
the balance. we spreaf 200% 
rel on the lined part his x 
the portion'on which as 
as ever. We belié 
acre, judiciously spr 
‘the acids of any bars y 


‘of this pest. >2* < janie . Eas é 
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Remember t labor nani” ce. eg % 
‘This, js‘an > troth,although Posy ine 


brouget to be ve, or indolence to heed it. 
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